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Third Party Movements Since the Civil War. By Fred E. 
Haynes. Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 191 6. xii, 
564 pp. 

Under the title Third Party Movements the author sets himself the 
task of writing a history of agrarian discontent in the United States 
from the Civil War to the present. His reason for thus limiting his 
field is indicated in the following paragraph from his preface : 

Primarily a party of one issue, which has been largely a moral one, the 
Prohibition party has been national in its source and scope : it has no vital 
connection with frontier conditions nor with the economic and social life of 
the West. The Socialist party, on the other hand, has been international 
in its history and development : it has grown out of the industrial revolu- 
tion in European countries and its program and policies have been shaped 
by conditions there. So far as those conditions have reappeared in the 
United States, European socialism has grown stronger in this country. 
There is nothing distinctively Western or American about the Prohibition- 
ists and Socialists, as has been the case with the Anti-Monopoly, the 
Greenback, and the Populist parties [pages vii, viii] . 

An account of the Liberal Republican party is included, however. 
One wonders why, for, though it originated in Missouri, one has diffi- 
culty in finding that it possessed any other qualities distinctively west- 
ern, which characterize the other three parties mentioned. Its inclu- 
sion only mars the unity of the volume, while the author fails to com- 
pensate for this defect by adding anything new to the history of that 
ill-starred organization, which, as Horace White says, proposed " to go 
through the temple of freedom with a scourge of small cords and drive 
out the grafters and money-changers. ' ' 

After disposing of the Liberal Republicans, Mr. Haynes devotes 
some forty pages to a discussion of the various farmers' movements 
during the middle of the seventies. In this part of his study he has 
added very little to the subject that is not to be found in Dr. Solon 
Buck's very excellent Granger Movement and other writings by the 
same author. The bulk of the volume is taken up with a consideration 
of the Greenbacker and Populist movements. A brief account of the 
Insurgent movement and the Progressive party is given in the final six 
chapters but one. A brief essay on social politics concludes the 
volume. 

Mr. Haynes's principal primary sources are the files of three or 
four Iowa newspapers and Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia. He 
refers to several magazine articles, as well as a number of secondary 
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works, and makes a limited use of the manuscript papers of Luman 
H. Weller, James B. Weaver and Ignatius Donnelly. No bibliography 
is appended, but instead of footnotes the author lists his citations 
at the end of the book, which in a way serves the double purpose 
of bibliography and citations to authorities at the same time. Such a 
method is no doubt convenient to the printer and welcome to the gen- 
eral reader — if there be such for a book like this — but it is very incon- 
venient to one using the volume for purposes of historical study. 

In dealing with each movement or party the author first considers it 
briefly for the country as a whole, and then goes into minute detail for 
Iowa. This of course leaves the impression that the volume is, after 
all, a study of the various agrarian movements in Iowa. Indeed, the 
original purpose was to limit the scope of the study to that state, and 
one cannot help but feel that had not this first intention been departed 
from the author would have saved himself considerable time, and still 
have contributed as much and perhaps more to historical knowledge 
than he has by undertaking to write a comprehensive account of agra- 
rian movements for the whole United States. In an extended history 
of the Greenbackers and Populists, as this purports to be, one would 
naturally expect to find an adequate discussion of their political and 
economic theories. A rather careful reading of the volume, however, 
fails to disclose such a discussion. It might also be added, without any 
intention of being unduly captious, that the style in which the various 
essays are written does not tend to attract and hold the reader's at- 
tention. 

In mentioning these few deficiencies there is no purpose to disparage 
the rather excellent contribution to the subject which the author has 
made ; but it is perhaps not amiss to point out that he has undertaken 
the difficult task of covering in a comprehensive manner a broad field, 
many of whose various aspects and phases have not yet been studied 
in detail. The reviewer therefore takes this opportunity to express the 
opinion that the better method of writing the recent history of the 
United States would be to delay the comprehensive work of interpre- 
tation respecting the whole of a complicated movement or field until 
the constituent parts have been painstakingly and exhaustively investi- 
gated. After such preliminary investigations have been made by 
young, enthusiastic and patient seekers after the facts, the time would 
then seem ripe for an experienced historian to make a proper estimate 
of its importance, and give a just interpretation of the lasting contri- 
butions of its leaders to social progress. There seems to be little 
doubt now that the leaders of the Greenbackers and Populists, though 
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called "cranks," "calamity- howlers," and "doctrinaires" by most 
of their contemporary conservative rivals in the old parties, were for 
the most part men of vision and deep human sympathy. The seeds 
which they sowed, though slow in coming to fruition, have at last 
ripened — to some extent at least — into a harvest of awakened public 
sentiment for social justice. As Mr. William Allen White says, though 
their prescriptions for the economic and social ills that afflicted the 
body politic were not always faultless, their diagnosis was generally 
correct. Until some historian or publicist possessing something of the 
broad human sympathy and interpretative faculty of mind, so charac- 
teristic of Mr. White, has dealt with these agrarian movements, their 
final history will not have been written. 

And before such an historian can write completely and finally, what 
Mr. Haynes has done by way of studying the details of the agrarian 
movements in Iowa must be done for these same movements in the 
other states of the West and South. In leading the way and making 
this study for one state, Mr. Haynes deserves the grateful thanks of all 
students in the field of later American history. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

The Spanish Dependencies in South America. By BERNARD 
Moses. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1914. Two volumes. — 
xxvi, 394 ; ix, 444 pp. 

The title of these volumes would seem to indicate a brief survey of 
the history of Spanish colonization in South America. The author, 
however, states in the preface that his purpose is to treat the period 
lying between 1550 and 1730 which is " marked by the organization 
and development of political societies dependent on Spain ... the 
early voyages of discovery and the exploring expeditions (1492-1550) 
being brought into view only in so far as they led to the establishment 
of European settlements. " In view of this statement it is somewhat 
surprising to find that nearly two- thirds of the first volume is devoted 
to the narration of the discovery and conquest during the period before 
1550. The remainder of this volume treats generally of the last half 
of the sixteenth century. Of the second volume three chapters deal 
with the sixteenth century, four with the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
inclusive, seven with the seventeenth, two with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, and four with the eighteenth. A considerable portion of 
this volume, especially chapters 16 and 17, deals with the period after 
i73°- 



